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FUR    FARMING 


IN  THE 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


The  supply  o£  fur-beariiig  animals  is  gradually 
decreasiDg  every  where,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  North,  and  this  decrease  is  concurrent  with 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  highest 
l)riced  and  finest  qualities  of  furs. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  in  this  country,  the 
fur  trade  has  been  one  of  its  leading  branches  of 
connnerce,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
advance  of  discovery  and  exploration.  It  has  an 
annual  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Exten- 
sive tra])ping  is  gradually  reducing  the  number  of 
the  most  valuable  fur-bearers,  some  of  which  appear 
to  be  rapidly  nearing  extinction. 

The  only  practical  proposal  yet  made  for  the  j^re- 
servation  of  valuable  species  and  for  meeting  the 
continually  increasiijg  demand  for  the  higher  qual- 
ity of  furs,  seejns  to  be  the  raising  in  captivity  of 
fur-bearing  animals  upon  the  same  lines  as  the 
farming  of  doJnestic  cattle. 

Fur  farining  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  at  least 
so  far  as  foxes,  mink,  skunk  and  nniskrat  are  con- 


cerned.  Unless  these  animals  are  raised  in  cap- 
tivity in  considerable  numbers,  they  will  be  unable 
in  the  not-far-distant  future  to  hold  ther  own 
against  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  trap- 
pers and  fur  dealers. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  more  favorably  situ- 
ated for  fur  farming  than  any  other  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  for  the  most  valuable  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals can  only  bring  their  pelts  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  in  the  coldest  climates.  The  eminent 
naturalist,  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  referring 
to  this  subject  in  a  recent  letter,  says  :  "This  is  an 
industry  which  interests  Canada  ultimately  more 
than  it  does  any  other  part  of  America,  because  for 
the  perfection  of  fur,  the  animals,  whether  wild  or 
captive,  must  be  grown  in  a  cold  climate.  I  can 
see  enormous  possibilities  for  this  work.  I  think 
that  within  ten  years  every  enterprising  French- 
Canadian  farmer  will  have  a  small  fur  annex  in  his 
barn-yard,  and  on  the  waste  of  the  barn-yard  and 
the  house  raise  valuable  furs,  enough  to  doul)le  his 
income.  Of  course  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  raising 
furs  on  an  island  or  on  a  huge  tract  of  country 
fenced  in,  where  the  animals  are  allowed  to  run 
loose,  is  utterly  abandoned.  The  only  way  to  do  it 
is  in  cages  with  individual  attention  to  each  and 
every  animal.  This  shows  it  to  be  particularly 
suited  for  the  Canadian  farmer.  The  amount  of 
ground  needed  for  such  an  enterprise  is  very  small. 

It  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  mention, 
here,  some  of  those  who  have  been  successful  in 
fur  farming  under  conditions  less  favoi-able  than 
those  existing  in  this  Province. 

The  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Dalton,  of  Tignish,  P.E.T., 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  industry,  out  of 
which  he  has  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  Com- 
mencing a  score  of  years  ago  with  two  Black  foxes, 


he  has  cleared  as  much  as  $42,000  of  net  profit  in 
one  year  out  of  his  ranch,  and  in  1912  formed  a 
joint  stock  company  to  take  over  his  fox  raising- 
property  and  stock  at  a  valuation  of  $600,000. 

Onl}?^  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  James  Tuplin,  of 
Black  Bank,  P.E.I. ,  sold  his  Silver  fox  ranch  for 
$250,000  for  removal  to  New  Brunswick.  Many 
othcM"  lai'ge  fortunes  have  also  been  mado  in  this 
industry,  both  in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

In  our  own  Province  of  Quebec  some  splendid  re- 
sults in  the  same  line  of  industry  have  already  been 
achieved,  notably  by  Mr.  Beetz,  of  Piastre  Bale,  on 
the  North  Shore;  by  Messrs.  Holt,  Eenfrew  &  Co., 
of  Quebec,  and  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Calhoun  and  Geo. 
Richmond,  at  Gaspe.  The  Silver  fox  ranch  of  Mr. 
Beetz  is  valued  at  over  $200,000. 

A  very  successful  ]\Iink  farm  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  "La  Cie  Zootechnique  de  Labelle,  Ltee," 
on  an  island  in  Lac  Chaud,  Macaza  Township, 
about  115  miles  north  of  Montreal,  in  Labelle 
County.  The  Secretary  of  the  Company  is  Mr. 
J.  ^l^  Marcotte,  61  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal, 
and  the  Local  Manager  is  Mr.  A.  D.  Desormeaux, 
of  iNIacaza,  P.   Q. 

Several  other  parties  are  contemplating  the  es- 
tablishment of  Skunk  and  Muskrat  farms  in  this 
Province,  and  there  is  also  some  farming  of  Eed 
Eoxes  in  different  parts  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

It  is  a  (]uestion  for  those  without  much  exper- 
ience of  wild  aniinals,  who  may  desire  to  nnder- 
take  the  farming  of  foxes,  to  consider  in  the  first 
place  whether  they  should  not  experiment  for  one 
year  with  Jlcd  foxes,  even  if  they  had  the  means 
of  comnuuicing  with  a  pair  of  Black  or  Silver  foxes, 
costing  pi^rhaps  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  ;  for  it  must 
1)('    well    undei'stood    that   the   difference   between    a 


Black  or  Silver  fox  and  a  Eed  fox  is  less  than  skin 
dc^ep,  being  simply  one  of  color  and  not  of  variety  : 
the  habits,  the  treatment,  the  food  and  all  other 
requirements  of  the  animal  being  the  same,  imj 
matter-  whethc^r  the  fur  be  red  or  black. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  large  profit  to  be 
made  out  of  the  farming  of  Red  foxes.  A  good 
skin  is  worth  $8.00  to  $9.00,  so  that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  fox  may  be  kept  for  about  a  cent  a 
day,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  n^ixv 
these  aniiuals  than  io  fai'in  sheep  or  hogs. 

4^her(^  would  s(HMn  to  ))e  no  i*(\ason  why  this 
province  shoidd  iiot  l)e  the  scene  of  the  largest  and 
most  inrportant  fox  ranches  in  the  world.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  might  be  devoted  to  the 
industry  hen\  and  it  is  a  w(dl  known  fact  that  the, 
farther  north  th(^  skins  are  grown,  the  richer  is  both 
the  texture  and  th(^  histr(\  At  j^resent  it  is  claimed 
that  the  i-ich(^st  black  and  silver  fox  skins  in  cap- 
tivity are  raised  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  this 
is  purely  a  question  of  heredity,  as  there  is  reason  1o 
believe  that  the  best  of  the  parent  stock  on  that 
island  came  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  a 
similar  industry  established  here,  in  our  north  coun- 
try, with  parent  stock  of  superior  strain,  will  not 
only  equal,  but  will  easily  excel  the  best  of  the  fur 
now  rais(Hl  in   th(^   island  province. 

Pl{(yrECT[ON  OF  TIW.  INOrSTPY. 

The  Tjegislatin*e  has  ]^rovided  protection  for  foxes 
and  ()th(^r  fur-lx^aring  animals  kept  in  captivity  by 
adopting  at  the  session  which  ended  on  the  21st 
T)ecend)er,  19P2,  the  law  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Devlin,  which  enacts  as  follows: — 
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"An    Ac'i    relaiing   to   foxes   and   othcM'    fiu'-lx^nrin^ 
animals  kept  in  captivity. 

[Asscutcd  to  Dcconhcr  21st,  1912.] 

\VHET\EAS  certain  persons  in  the  Province  of 
(^)iiel)ec  have  engaged  in  the  bnsiness  of  raising  or 
l)i'eeding  foxes  and  other  fnr-bearing  animals  kept 
in  ca])tivit3^ ; 

Whereas  it  is  dc^sirable  to  encourage  this  indns- 
tiy,  as  well  because  of  the  diminishing  supply  of 
our  most  valual^le  fui's,  as  of  the  rich  source  of  pro- 
fit which  this  industry  has  proved  itself  to  be  in 
some  of  the  sister  provinces  ; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  successful  breeding 
of  these  animals  in  captivity  that  they  should  be 
]:)rotected  from  disturbance  by  strangers,  or  persons 
other  than  the  owner  or  keeper  of  the  said  animals  ; 

Therefore,  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  Council  and  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Quebec,  enacts  as  follow^s  : 

1.  Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  ro 
the  penalty  hereinafter  provided  who  at  any  time 
hei-eafter,  in  any  part  of  the  Province,  without  the 
consent  of  the  ow^ier  or  caretaker  of  a  ranch  or  en- 
closure where  foxes  or  other  fur-bearing  animals  are 
kept  in  captivity  for  breeding  purposes,  shall  ap- 
proach or  enter  upon  the  private  grounds  of  the 
owner  or  owniers  of  the  said  animals  within  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  yards  from  the  outer  fence  or 
(enclosure  within  wdiich  the  pens  or  dens  of  the  said 
animals  are  located,  and  upon  which  said  fence  or 
enclosure,  notices  forbidding  trespassing  on  the 
said  premises  are  kept  posted,  so  as  to  be  plainly 
discernible  at  the  said  disiance  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  yards. 


Nevertheless  ■  it  shall  not  be  an  offence  for  any 
neighbouring  proprietor  or  occupant  to  approach 
within  such  distance  to  do  work  required  or  imposed 
by  law  or  by  municipal  by-laws. 

2.  Any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
section  1  of  this  act,  shall  ))e  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars  nor  less  than  five  dollars  and  ni 
d(^fault  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  the  costs,  to 
imprisonment  for  a  tei'm  not  exceeding  three 
months  nor  l(^ss  than  one  month. 

3.  Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  to 
the  penalty  hereafter  provided  who  at  any  time 
hc^reafter,  in  any  part  of  the  Province,  without  the 
conscMit  of  the  owiu^r  or  caretaker  of  any  enclosure 
within  which  foxes  or  othor  fur-l)ea]-ing  animals  are 
kept  for  breeding  purposes,  and  on  the  outer  fenco 
of  which  enclosure  are  ke])t  posted  notices  forbid- 
ding trespassing  on  the  premises  where  the  said 
4i:]umals  are  kept,  and  ])lainly  discernible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  k^ss  than  twenty-five  yards  therefrom, 
shall  pass  within  the  said  fence  of  such  enclosure 
or  climb  ov(M',  break  or  cut  thi'ough  the  same  for  the 
]>ur]>oses  of  iMit^M-ing  the  said  enclosun^  or  for  any 
other  ])U]^]>os(^  whatevei'. 

4.  Any  j)ei'S()n  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
section  8  of  this  act  shall  he  lial)le  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding on(^  hundr(Ml  dollai's,  nor  k^ss  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  in  default  of  ])ayment  of  said  fine  and  the 
costs,  to  a  ])enalty  not  (^xccMnling  six  nor  less  than 
two  months. 

5.  Any  caretaker  may  kill  any  dog  wandeiing  mi 
th(^  neighborhood  of  any  (Miclosure  in  which  foxes 
or   other   fur-bearing   aninuils   are   kept,    and    there 
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giving  toiigno  or  othorwiso  terrifying  such  animals 
provided,  however,  that  the  dog  so  killed  is  neithei 
inii/zled  ]ior  acconipanied  by  the  ov^ncr  or  by  a  per- 
son having  charge  or  care  of  such  dog. 

6.  I'jvery  infringement  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
tins  aet  is  ])anishable  summarily  upon  prosecution 
bc^fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  disti'ict  in  which  the  offence  was  committed. 

T.  The  provisions  of  part  XV  of  the  Criminal 
Code  respecting  summary  convictions  shall,  unless 
incompatible,  apply  to  all  proseciitions  brought, 
tried  and  decided  under  this  section. 

8.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its 
sanction."    • 

CHOICE   OF  A  LOCATION. 

In  selecting  the  location  of  a  farm  or  ranch  foi- 
fox  farming,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  limited  quarters 
in  or  near  a  city  or  town,  or  even  in  a  small  village 
where  foxes  might  be  disturbed  by  visitors,  for  in 
such  cases  they  become  restless  and  suspicious  and 
do  not  breed  well.  Foxes  require  very  little  space 
and  sometimes  thrive  in  enclosures  n<ft  more  than 
forty  feet  square.  Some  have  been  successfully 
raised  in  stables  or  other  small  buildings,  but  the 
fur  only  attains  its  richest,  thickest  and  most  valu- 
able qualities  wdien  the  animal  is  kept  out-of-doors, 
and  when  kind  nature  furnishes  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  fur. 
The  enclosures  may  l)e  l)rit  a  few  yards  from  a 
farm-house,  or  even  if  visitors  are  excluded,  in  a 
quiet  place  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village. 

A  total  space  of  5  acres  is  ample  for  extensive 
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operations,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  2 
acres  will  be  needed  for  any  except  a  large  and  long- 
established  business.  A  half  acre  will  accommo- 
date about  6  pairs  of  foxes,  which  is  quite  as  many 
as  a  beginner  should  attempt  to  handle.  The  selec- 
tion of  ground  may  depend  upon  circumstances,  but 
effort  shoidd  be  made  to  include  a  few  trees  or 
small  shrubs.  These  afford  shade  and  a  feeling  of 
seclusion  and  security  to  the  animals,  but  should 
not  be  high  enough  or  near  enough  to  the  fence  to 
enable  the  foxes  to  jump  from  them  out  of  the  en- 
closure. Perfectly  open  ground  has  been  used 
with  fair  success,  and  in  other  cases  yards  have 
been  situated  in  thick  woods.  Neither  extreme  is 
to  be  desired,  but  many  trees  are  better  than  none 
at  all.  For  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  sandy  sod 
should  be  selected  wherever  possible. 

ENCLOSUKKR   AND   KQl'lP^lENT. 

Enclosures  for  foxes  are  generally  made  ^^•it]l 
some  of  the  many  varieties  of  woven-wire  fencing. 
No.  16  galvanized  wire  is  strong  enough,  but  not 
so  durable  as  No.  14.  The  mesh  should  be  not 
greater  than  1^  inches,  for  young  foxes  are  able  to 
wriggle  through  an  opening  3  inches  square.  The 
fencing  should  be  aliout  10  feet  high  and  sunk  into 
the  ground  2  feet,  ^hile  at  the  top,  2  feet  should  be 
allowed  foi'  an  inward  overhang  to  prevent  the  ani- 
mals from  climbing  out.  The  sunken  part  may  be 
turned  in  1  foot  or  more,  and  flat  stones  may  be  laid 
at  the  edge  to  prevent  escape  by  digging.  Exper- 
ience shows  that  this  precaution  is  rather  more  than 
is  necessary,  for  since  the  foxes  try  to  escape  only 
by  digging  at  the  edge  of  the  wire,  sufficient  secur- 
ity  is  obtained  by  merely  sinking  the  wire  directly 
into  the  ground.     The  use  of  stones,  however,  is 
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usually  but  little  additional  expense.  The  over- 
hanging horizontal  wire  is  easily  adjusted  along  the 
top  of  the  fence  by  means  of  cross  pieces  on  the 
posts.  This  is  essential,  for  foxes  are  good  climb- 
ers, and  in  winte]'  snow  often  greatly  reduces  the 
distance  to  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  arrangement 
of  subdivisions  will  necessarily  depend  somewhat 
upon  circumstances,  but  the  general  plan  should  In 
most  cases  conform  to  that  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram.  Here  a  wide  outer  court  is  pro- 
vided, separating  the  smaller  enclosures  in  which 
the  foxes  are  actually  kept,  from  the  unfenced  area. 
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The  court  shown  in  the  diagram  is  only  40  feet 
wide,  but  it  might  well  be  much  wider,  since  its 
object  is  not  so  much  to  give  additional  security  a.s 
to  prevent  curious  visitors  or  stray  domestic  animals 
from  annoying  the  foxes.  As  the  foxes  may  be  an- 
noyed merely  l)y  seeing  persons  or  animals  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  is  best  to  have  a  wide  outer  coui^t  contain- 
ing, if  possible,  l)ushes  and  trees.  This  outer  court 
may  be  kept  locked,  and  the  inner  enclosures  visited 
only  by  regular  keepers,  to  wdiom  the  foxes  are  ac- 
customed. If  the  locality  be  sufficiently  quiet,  the 
outer  court  may  l)e  narrow^  or,  in  some  cases,  no 
doul)t,  it  may  safely  l)e  omitted,  but  the  importance 
of  preventing  annoyance  of  the  animals  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.  Often  the  enclosures  may  be 
situated  within  a  fenced  pasture.  Other  means  for 
ol)taining  seclusion  also  may  l)e  employed,  as  the 
training  of  hedges,  or  the  building  of  solid  board 
fences  about  6  feet  high,  immediately  outside  the 
wire  fences. 

The  inner  enclosures  are  of  two  kinds,  most  of 
them  small  and  designed  for  single  animals  or  pairs, 
but  one  or  more  are  somewhat  larger  and  intended 
to  acconnmodate  a  number  of  foxes  at  one  time. 
livery  comjiartment  should  be  provided  ^s'ith  doors 
so  arranged  that  animals  maj^  be  transferred  read- 
ily. The  beginner  with  only  one  pair  of  foxes  may 
start  with  two  of  the  small  compaii:ments  and  grad- 
ually add  others  as  needed,  meanwhile  keeping  in 
mind  some  general  plan  insuring  a  systematic  and 
convenient  whole.  The  small  compartments  should 
be  at  least  30  feet  square.  Those  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram are  30  feet,  and  the  larger  runs  75  by  40  feet. 
Passage-ways  giving  free  access  to  all  the  compart- 
ments should  be  4  to  6  feet  wide.  Each  com]>nrt- 
ment  should  contain  a  small  house  or  shelter  box, 
for,  although  the  foxes  often  dig  natural  dens  in  the 


ground,  they  usually  accustom  themselves  readily 
to  artificial  shelters.  A  common  form  of  these  is 
nuich  like  a  dog  kennel  and  about  the  same  size. 
They  are  ordinarily  made  4  or  5  feet  square  and  2 
or  3  feet  high,  with  an  entrance  about  6  inches 
squaiv.  A  small  hinged  trap-door  8  inches  square, 
giving  the  keeper  access  to  the  inside,  may  be  pro- 
vided on  the  back  of  the  house,  but  this  is  seldom 
needed,  and  its  absence  removes  the  temptation  to 
disturb  a  parent  fox  at  a  critical  time.  Several 
other  forms  also  are  used,  especially  some  con- 
trived with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  light. 
These  may  be  made  of  boxes  or  barrels  to  which  are 
attached  closed  passages  about  2  feet  long,  with  a 
single  or  a  double  elbow  at  the  end.  (See  next 
page).  These  furnish  retreats  more  nearly  like  a 
natural  fox  den  than  the  kennels,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  are  superior.  No  nesting  material  is  needed 
inside  the  boxes,  as  the  old  foxes  either  do  without 
or  provide  it  themselves  from  refuse  in  their  en- 
closure. 

HABITS  AND  BEEEDING. 

Foxes  attain  maturity  at  the  age  of  one  year  and 
even  before.  They  breed  only  once  a  year,  and  the 
mating  or  rutting  season  includes  the  months  of 
February  and  March.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
al)out  fifty-one  days.  Therefore  the  young  are  born 
in  April  and  May.  The  number  in  a  litter  varies 
from  two  to  eight,  the  average  number  born  to 
adult  parents  being  five.  In  the  wild  state  foxes 
are  monogamous.  The  male  has  only  one  consort, 
at  least  only  one  in  a  season,  and  while  the  young 
are  being  reared  he  dutifully  forages  for  them.  In 
confinement,  however,  one  male  sometimes  has 
been  mated  successfully  with  two  or  even  three 
females.     In   certain   cases  this   may  be  desirable, 
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and  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  business  may  offer 
no  difficulties,  but  at  first  it  is  advisable  to  handle 
the  anhnals  in  pairs.  It  is  possible,  also,  as  proved 
in  a  number  of  instances,  to  allow  male  and  female 
to  remain  together  throughout  the  year  without  bad 


results,  but  it  is  much  better  to  keep  them  separate, 
except  during  the  mating  season.  They  may  be 
paired  in  December  or  January  and  separated  in 
March  or  April.  The  females  should  be  kept  in  the 
small  inclosures  continuously    and    the    young    re- 
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moved  when  weaned.  The  males,  if  regularly  fed, 
are  not  quarrelsome,  except  in  the  rutting  season, 
and  therefore  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
mav  be  allowed  to  run  together  in   the  larger  in- 
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closiii't^s.  'Vho  si^paration  oT  ilu^  s(^x(^s  is:  not,  'is 
many  suppose,  to  prevent  tli(^  male  from  vieiousiy 
killint^  the  yoimg  ;  for,  unless  suffering  from  hun- 
ger, he  usually  is  a  model  parent,  and  has  even  heen 
known  lo  climh  a  high  fence  in  the  effort  to  carry 
fcod  to  his  offspring.  But  the  presence  of  the  male 
often  results  in  injury  to  the  female  during  preg- 
nancy, resulting  in  ahortion  ;  or  it  excites  her  un- 
iuly  after  the  young  are  born,  leading  to  rougher 
treatment  than  they  are  able  to  stand. 

^fr.  Frank  F.  Tuplin,  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
ado]:)ts  the  following  methods  of  dealing  with  his 
breeding  animals: — "The  male  and  female  or 
females  are  put  together  as  soon  as  po'ssible  in 
October,  so  as  to  get  properly  mated  before  breed- 
ing time,  as  it  takes  weeks  of  mating  before  two 
strange  foxes  will  breed.  It  might  happen  other- 
wise, but  the  rule  is  as  above  stated.  They  romp 
together  all  winter  and  must  be  properly  fed  with 
a  variety  of  food,  such  as  meat,  fish,  etc.,  no  pota- 
toes, no  rats,  but  an  occasional  feed  once  a  week  of 
bread  crusts.  All  young  breeders  should  be  well 
fed,  not  stuffed.  The  skin  of  a  fat  fox  will  sell  in 
London,  but  over  feeding  w^ill  le-ssen  its  chances  to 
have  young  and  is  very  bad  for  a  breeder.  In  March 
the  male  is  removed,  and  let  me  state  right  here 
that  you  want  to  be  more  cautious  at  this  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  period  of  gestation  with  the 
female  is  half  gone  and  she  must  not  be  excited  nor 
aroused.  Many  a  young  female  has  aborted  at  this 
time  owing  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the 
attendant.  The  idea  is  to  get  Mr.  Male  away  with- 
out any  undue  excitement.  The  attendant  must 
establish  between  himself  and  the  pregnant  female 
a  confidence  that  must  not  be  broken.  When  the 
female  finds  that  she  is  going  to  have  young,  she 
begins  to  regard  her  attendant  with  a  lot  of  sus- 
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picion.  Her  foxy  instinct  tells  her  that  he  may 
take  away  her  young  as  he  did  her  mate,  and  as  the 
time  draws  nearer  and  nearer  for  her  to  give  birth, 
she  watches  him  very  closely.  Every  movement 
out  of  the  ordinary  is  observed  by  her  and  he  must 
assimie  a  careless  attitude  as  though  he  does  not  no- 
tice her.  Day  after  day  he  goes  to  feed  her,  each  day 
bringing  the  pregnant  fox  nearer  to  birth,  but  some 
morning  he  will  go  to  the  ranch  and  she  does  not 
appear  as  usual  to  get  her  food,  and  from  this  he 
will  know  that  she  has,  or  is  having  her  young. 
Remember  she  is  a  wild  animal  and  not  a  domestic 
one  and  if  she  is  a  valuable  fox,  no  man  who  is  not 
thoroughly  conversant  w^itii  fox-raising  has  any 
business  around  at  this  time.  However,  the  at- 
tendant has  to  come  daily,  and  do  his  best,  for  she 
must  be  fed,  and  if  he  will  do  his  part  properly,  she 
will  reward  him  by  bringing  her  litter  out  with  her 
at  the  proper  time  ;  otherwise  she  may  take  offence 
and  carry  them  out,  her  constant  fear  being  that 
this  man  will  take  away  her  young.  Perhaps  she 
may  hide  them  in  the  snow  to  save  them,  as  she 
thinks,  and  scores  of  young  foxes  are  lost  in  this 
way." 

Young  foxes  taken  from  early  litters  will  be  more 
apt  to  breed  the  first  year,  than  young  foxes  taken 
from  late  litters  ;  but  the  raiser  of  early  litters  gen- 
erally has  many  a  sad  story  to  tell  of  loss  occasioned 
by  frost  and  cold.  By  early  litters  is  meant  March 
litters.  Breeding  foxes  will  give  you  less  trouble 
if  they  bring  forth  their  }^OTmg  between  10th  April 
and  10th  May. 

The  life  of  a  fox  is  about  twelve  years  and  they 
will  breed  until  they  are  about  nine  or  ten  years 
old. 

When  born  the  young  are  small  and  weak  and 
about  the  size  of  kittens,  but  if  all  is  well  they  grow 
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rapidly,  and  when  about  six  weeks  old  begin  to 
c*ojne  out  to  play  and  to  lap  a  little  milk  or  to  take 
an  occasional  bit  of  solid  food.  If  allow^ed  to  do  so, 
they  will  contiiuic  to  nurse  for  nearly  six  months, 
'rhey  breed  the  first  season,  when  a  little  loss  than 
a  year  old,  but  usually  produce  only  two  or  three 
young. 

Foxes  in  confinement,  as  in  their  natural  state, 
show    considerable   individuality.     Some   are   much 
better  breeders  than  others ;  some  can  never  be  in- 
duced even  to  mate,  and  others  nmte  but  do  not 
produce  young.     Their  wild  nature  dominates  most 
of  their  actions,  and  it  is  rare  that    one    becomes 
really  tame.     They  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  fear, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  care  that  confidential 
relations  can  be  established  between  them  and  then' 
keepers.     This  fear  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of 
the  failure   to  breed  regularly.     It  may  cause  the 
female  to  refuse  the  attentions  of  the  male,  or  hav- 
hig  received  them,  she  inay  prove  infertile,  or  she 
may  become  excited,  so  as  to  injure  herself  and  give 
birth  prematurely.        But  worst  of  all,   even  after 
producing  a  litter  of  healthy  young,  she  may  be  so 
solicitous  for  their  safety  that  in  her  effort  to  get 
them  out  of  imaginary  harm's  w^ay,  she  maltreats  or 
kills  them.     Often  wdien  her  young  are  just  born  or 
only  a  few  days  old,  she  will  carry  them  about  the 
inclosure  all  day,  aj^parently  seeking  a  place  to  hide 
them.     Perhaps  she  digs  a  den  in  the  ground  and 
removes  the  young  one  by  one  from  the  warm  box 
to  the  cold  ground.     Thus  they  may  be  moved  suc- 
cessively to  a  number  of  freshly  dug  dens  and  to  and 
from  these  and  the  box  until  the  little  things  are  so 
mauled  and  exposed  that  they  die. 

Keeping  the  foxes  in  a  secluded  place  free  from 
visitors  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.        Although   strangers   should    be    kept 
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away,  a  regular  attendant  should  visit  the  aninidls 
daily  and  use  every  effort  to  gain  their  confidence. 
This  is  not  easy  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
personality  of  the  man  in  charge.  One  not  thor- 
oughly interested  or  not  naturally  fond  of  animals, 
and  therefore  slow  to  understand  their  ways,  is  not 
likely  to  succeed.  Careful  observation  and  a  faculty 
of  intuition  enables  a  good  keeper  to  anticipate  the 
moods  of  the  animals  and  to  interpret  their  actions 
at  critical  times  so  as  to  act  quickly  and  without 
violence.  He  knows  just  when  the  foxes  are  get- 
ting too  juuch  food,  just  when  the  sexes  should  be 
brought  together  or  separated,  when  the  female  be- 
comes ])regnant,  when  the  young  should  be  born, 
when  they  need  special  attention,  and  when  they 
may  safely  l)e  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the 
mother.  He  is  not  over-inquisitive  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  young  that  are  born,  and  seldom  needs  to  dis- 
turb the  anxious  parent,  relying  on  her  actions  to 
show  whether  or  not  the  little  ones  are  thriving. 
]t  is  a  good  precaution  for  the  attendant  to  avoid 
changing  the  appearance  or  color  of  his  clothing 
during  his  visits  to  the  animals  at  the  most  critical 
P'.^riods  of  their  history. 

Aside  from  the  matti^r  of  pro))agation,  the  men.' 
keeping  of  foxes  in  continemeJit  has  proved  simple. 
It  is  true  that  th(>y  do  not  become  very  tame,  or 
only  in  exceptional  causes.  F^ven  the  offspring  of 
several  generations  of  foxes  reared  in  captivity  re- 
main wild  and,  except  when  young,  evince  more  or 
less  distrust  of  human  beings.  Still,  life  in  the 
wire  inclosures  does  not  seem  unpleasant  to  them. 
When  thinking  themselves  unobserved  they  play 
together  or  lie  contentedly  stretched  at  length  in  the 
sun.  Cold  weather  has  no  terrors  for  them -and 
snow  is  a  delight.  At  times  of  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  them  to  lie 
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down  (Ml  snow,  as  they  may  thus  seriously  injure 
their  coats.     They  rarely  make  determined  efforts 
to   escape   from   the   inclosures,   except   during  the 
first  few  days  of  captivity.     Then  they  dig  for  per- 
haps a  foot  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  inclosure 
where  the  wire  enters  the  ground.     If  the  wire  does 
not  enter  the  ground,  but  is  merely  turned  in  at  the 
bottom  for  some  2  feet,  they  only  dig  in  the  angle, 
and  obviously  cannot  accomplish    much,     as    they 
must    work   by    thrusting   their   paws   through   the 
mesh  of  the  wire.     If  stones  are  placed  along  the 
edge  of  the  wire,  they  make  no  effort  to  dig  at  all, 
as  tunneling  under  seems  "never  to  occur  to  them. 
So  far  as  known  none  have  escaped  by  digging,  but 
a  few  have  managed  to  climb  out.     The  overhang- 
ing wire  at  the  top  effectually  prevents  this  at  most 
times,  but  aii  unusualh^  heavy  drift  of  snow  in  win- 
ter sometimes  enables  them  to  reach  an  elevation 
from  which  they  can  leap  to  the  top  and  scramble 
out.     In  several  cases,  how^ever,  they  have  returned 
to   the  inclosures  and  climbed  back  or  have  been 
caught  in  traps  set  for  them  near  hj.     When    ^^t 
large,  foxes  do  not  often  climb  trees,  but  in  confine- 
ment they  do  so  readily  and  voluntarily,  often  lying 
curled  up  in  the  thick  branches  of  a  spruce  or  fir 
for  hours. 

Although  in  general  of  suspicious  nature  and  in- 
clined to  be  unfriendly  to  man,  foxes  in  confinement 
usually  maintain  good  relations  among  themselves. 
If  well  fed,  they  seldom  fight,  or  if  they  do  it  is 
without  fatalities.  In  a  few^  cases  two  or  more 
have  turned  upon  a  fellow^  captive  and  killed  or 
badly  crippled  it,  but  usually  this  has  been  due  to 
underfeeding  or  to  improper  handling  during  the 
rutting  season.  Except  when  young,  they  snap 
and  bite  at  their  keeper  if  he  attempts  to  handle 
them  ;  so  they  are  separated  or  transferred  by  driv- 
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ing  them  from  one  incivrtjure  to  another  through 
gates  arranged  for  this  purpose.  When  this  is  no# 
feasible,  they  may  be  driven  into  boxes  and  so 
moved.  They  stand  shipment  well  and  may  be 
boxed  and  sent  on  a  journey  of  several  days  by  rail 
with  perfect  safety. 

For  a  long  time  the  silver  fox  was  thought  to  be 
only  a  freak  of  nature,  but  by  a  careful  selection  it 
now  breeds  in  captivity  true  to  its  immediate  parent 
stock,  and  the  business  has  developed  into  a  fine 
scientific  art.  Sometimes  an  occasional  silver  pelt 
of  a  wild  fox  will  command  a  high  price,  but  such 
occasions  are  very  rare,  and  the  vendor  of  foxes 
which  have  been  bred  in  captivity,  has  manifold 
advantages  over  the  man  v/ho  offers  the  wild  fox 
skin.  The  former  has  complete  control  over  his 
animal ;  he  fattens  and  feeds  him  after  an  improved 
method  and  in  the  month  of  December,  when  he  is 
at  his  best  and  before  the  fur  commences  to  rub  <'t 
chafe,  he  kills  him  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  thus 
has  his  fur  in  perfect  condition.  The  hunter  is  glad 
to  get  his  trophy  as  early  as  October  or  as  late  -is 
March,  or  in  fact  whenever  he  can  get  cunning 
Reynard  straight  for  his  gun,  or  within  the  jaws  of 
his  cruel  trap,  or  by  means  of  the  alluring  poison 
which  he  seductively  places  for  him,  and  thus  per- 
haps when  the  skin  is  mutilated  or  the  fur  in  an 
imperfect  condition  ;  but  under  such  circumstances 
the  fur  will  not  command  one-half  its  proper  value. 

An  experienced  farmer  of  foxes  urges  the  begin- 
ner to  start  with  as  many  foxes  as  possible,  for  the 
more  natural  one  can  make  the  surroundings  of  his 
ranch,  the  better  his  chances  of  success.  Foxes  are 
the  more  contented  in  captivity^  the  more  numerous 
they  are.  There  should  be  no  board  fences  between 
them,  for  if  allowed  to  see  one  another,  they  will 
become  contented  and  quite  happy. 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  build  the  outside  or  guard 
fence  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  fox  pens 
that  will  be  required  for  some  time  to  come.  Each 
]>air  of  foxes  or  each  two  females  and  one  male 
which  are  as  good  as  two  pair  if  properly  managed, 
should  occupy  a  pen  or  pens  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, measuring  about  30  feet  by  40  feet. 

It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  try  to  stop  the 
foxes  from  digging  in  the  ground,  which  is  their 
natural  exercise,  for  exercise  is  very  essential  to 
their  well-being.  Some  people  cement  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  burrowing 
in  the  clay  helps  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin. 
They  also  roll  their  food  in  the  clay  before  eating  it. 
This  helps  to  exterminate  w^orms,  to  which  they 
have  a  great  tendency. 

FOOD. 

Wild  foxes  eat  a  great  variety  of  food,  including 
mice,  rabbits,  birds  and  insects,  such  as  grasshop- 
pers, crickets  and  beetles.  At  certain  seasons  large 
quantities  of  berries  are  eaten.  Meat,  therefore,  h 
oril}^  part  of  their  natural  diet.  Many  fox  breeders, 
failing  to  recognize  this  fact,  have  fed  meat  largely 
or  exclusively.  Although  this  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed by  bad  results,  it  is  much  better  to  supply 
the  foxes  with  a  mixed  diet,  including,  besides 
meat,  such  food  as  bread,  milk,  table  scraps,  or 
manufactured  dog  biscuits,  all  of  which  are  relished. 
Indeed,  foxes,  like  dogs,  are  almost  omnivorous, 
and  there  is  less  danger  in  any  particular  kind  of 
food  than  in  too  large  quantities  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. Overfeeding  is  a  very  common  trouble  and 
produces  fat,  sluggish  animals  that  do  not  breed 
well.  The  normal  w^eight  of  a  healthy  fox  is  from 
6  to  9  pounds  ;  so  animals  w^eighing  more  than  10 
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pounds  are  too  fat.  When  excessively  fat  they  may 
weigh  as  much  as  16  pounds.  Over  fat  animals  are 
sometimes  produced  by  keeping  a  number  in  one 
inclosure,  making  it  possible  for  the  boldest  or  tam- 
est to  get  more  than  his  share  of  food. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  foxes  in  con- 
finement require  as  much  care  as  other  animals. 
But  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  experienced  stock 
raiser,  who  knows  full  well  what  disastrous  results 
follow  w^hen  his  horses  or  cattle  get  free  access  to 
the  grain  bin,  wall  unhesitatingly  throw  a  whole 
carcass  to  his  foxes  and  let  them  gorge.  Since  this 
does  not  kill  them  at  once,  or  make  them  visibly 
sick,  and  since  they  are  supposed  to  feed  in  this 
way  in  the  wild  state,  he  sees  nothing  WTong  in  it, 
especially  as  it  saves  the  troul)le  of  daily  attend- 
ance. If  for  no  other  reason,  a  regular  daily  ration 
is  preferable  to  irregular  feeding,  because  it  neces- 
sitates a  mere  constant  and  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  keeper  and  his  charge.  It  is  a  good  plan. 
how^ever,  to  give  them  l)ones  with  little  meat  on 
then:i  now  and  then,  upon  \\hich  they  may  gnaw 
indefinitely.  Occasionally  they  may  be  regaled 
with  tidbits  consisting  of  small  wild  animals,- as 
rabbits,  woodchucks,  rats,  mice,  and  other  animals 
likely  to  be  captured  about  the  farm.  Fresh  drink- 
ing water,  of  course,  should  be  supplied  regularly. 
If  a  spring  or  other  natural  water  supply  can  be  in- 
cluded within  the  yards,  much  lal)or  is  saved. 

A  fair  daily  allowance  for  each  fox  is  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  small  handful  of  miscel- 
laneous scraps.  One  of  the  most  successful  breed- 
ers feeds  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  quart 
of  skim  milk  daily.  Another  varies  the  meat  diet 
Tvith  a  sort  of  cake  made  of  corn  meal  and  sour 
milk.  The  meat  used  is  beef  or  mutton  in  the 
form  of  butcher's  scraps,  unsaleable  paito,  and  tiie 


like,  or,  most  commoiily,  horse  meat  procured  es- 
pecially for  the  purpose.  Horse  meat  is  very  satis- 
factory food  for  foxes  and  especially  commends 
itself  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  In  all  rural  dis- 
tricts it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  procure  a  worn- 
out  but  perfectly  healthy  horse,  and  after  slaughter- 
ing it,  to  keep  the  carcass  on  ice,  furnishing  a  sup- 
ply of  meat  for  months.  When  located  on  the  sea 
coast,  near  fishing  settlements,  fox  raisers  supply 
fish,  lobsters  and  other  sea  foods  to  their  foxes  at 
little  or  no  cost,  and  find  them  satisfactory.  The 
expense  of  feeding  is  thus  comparatively  small. 
According  to  an  estimate  of  one  of  the  most  exper- 
ienced fox  breeders,  who  fed  butcher's  meat  and 
skim  milk,  the  cost  of  feeding  one  fox,  when  every- 
thing is  purchased,  is  1  cent  per  day.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  the  cost  in  his  case  was  much 
less,  since  he  was  able  to  utilize  the  scraps  from  his 
own  table  and  to  obtain  much  other  material  from 
his  neighbors. 

Summarizing  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject it  will  be  found  that  the  points  most  necessary 
of  consideration  to  insure  success  are  proper  feed- 
ing, particular  attention  to  the  animals  during  the 
breeding  season,  special  care  to  prevent  them  from 
l)eing  frightened  and  the  winning  of  their  confi- 
dence by  their  keeper.  A  careful  study  of  their 
natiuT  is  necessary,  and  it  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  foxes  are  wild  animals  and  therefore  re- 
quire more  attention  than  is  necessary  with  domes- 
tic ones. 

Fatal  diseases  are  almost  unknown  among  foxes 
in  captivity,  but  undoubtedly  unless  well  fed  and 
constantly  supplied  with  clean  fresh  water,  they 
would  become  liable  to  such  ills  as  neglect  would 
encourage.  Foxes  as  well  as  dogs  are  bothered 
with  their  common  enemy,  the  flea,  and  sometimes 
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with  mange.  The  Pulex  irritans  (the  flea),  is  a 
small  species  of  pest  that  annoy  them  and  make 
them  scratch  and  bite,  in  this  way  destroying  their 
coat,  w^hich  assumes  an  unhealthy,  ragged  and  un- 
kempt appearance.  These  propagate  in  the  bed- 
ding, sand,  in  the  foxes'  coats,  or  they  may  get 
them  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  freshly  killed 
animals.  Any  mange  remedy  will  kill  the  fleas. 
Salt  is  also  good  to  scatter  around  the  pens. 

The  kennels  should  be  kept  sprayed  and  disin- 
fected inside  and  obt,  the  pens  clear  of  all  decaying 
animal  matter,  and  this  will  greatly  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Old  bones,  putrified  meat,  etc.,  besides 
having  an  offensive  odor,  will  attract  fleas  and  para- 
sites. 

Burrs  and  thistles  must  not  be  allowed  in  or  near 
the  enclosures,  as  they  not  only  get  into  the  fur  and 
tail,  but  also  destroy  their  beauty. 

The  character  of  the  coat  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  condition  of  the  fox.  In  a  healthy  animal  the 
skin  is  soft  and  elastic,  the  fur  thick  and  glossy  and 
soft  to  touch.  There  are  many  things  that  infl'i- 
ence  the  fur,  such  as  the  effect  of  exposure  to  cold, 
heat,  moisture  and  shelter;  also  the  character  of 
their  food. 

BEEEDJNG  FOR  IMPEOVED  STOCK. 

Hope  for  increased  profits  in  fox  raising  lies 
almost  entirely  in  improving  the  stock  by  selective 
breeding.  The  darker  the  animal,  the  more  valu- 
able its  pelt.  Hence  the  object  of  every  breeder 
should  be  to  produce  pure  black  foxes,  or  as  nearly 
pure  black  as  possible.  To  do  this  he  must  retain 
his  darkest  and  most  valuable  animals  for  breeding, 
selling  only  the  poorer  ones.  The  temptation  to 
sell  animals  of  high  value  is  often  very  great,  but  \u 
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the  long  I'lni  such  animals  are  likely  to  be  more  pro- 
fitable if  kept  for  breeding.  The  possibilities  of 
niodilication  and  improvement  by  selection  are  fully 
as  great  with  wild  animals  as  with  domestic,  and 
already  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
f()X(^s.  Some  of  the  highest  priced  fox  skins  ever 
put  on  the  market  have  been  from  animals  reared 
in  confinement  and  improved  by  selective  breeding. 

Since  the  silver  fox  is  only  a  color  phase  of  the 
red  fox,  its  progeny  might  be  expected  often  to  re- 
V(^i't  to  the  red  color.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how^- 
ever,  silver  foxes  bred  in  confinement  have  almost 
invariably  produced  only  silver  offsprings.  More- 
over, it  is  believed  that  in  silver  foxes  of  known  red 
ancestry  any  tendency  to  red  offspring  may  be  bred 
out  in  a  few  generations.  Elvidence  on  this  impor- 
tant point  is  scanty,  but  the  experience  of  one 
breeder  may  be  cited.  Beginning  with  a  red  female 
and  a  silver  male,  five  pups  w^ere  raised — two  red, 
two  cross,  and  one  silver.  The  silver  produced  from 
this  mating  was  then  bred  to  an  unrelated  silver, 
the  result  being  two  cross  and  one  silver.  The  sil- 
ver thus  produced  was  then  bred  for  two  seasons 
and  gave  birth  to  seven  young,  all  of  which  were 
silvers. 

Breeding  for  disposition  is  perhaps  fully  as  im- 
r)ortant  as  breeding  for  color.  So  far  this  has  not 
been  attempted  to  any  extent,  but  evidently  it  may 
be  of  great  importance  in  overcoming  some  of  the 
principal  difficulties  now  encountered.  By  select- 
ing those  animals  wdiich  show  the  least  aversion  to 
man,  due  regard  being  paid  to  other  qualities,  as 
prolificness,  a  strain  may  be  obtained  w^hich  will 
bi-eed  with  the  certainty  of  our  domestic  animals. 
This  in  time  should  produce  a  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated race  of  foxes,  a  result  of  inestimable  value, 
amply   justifying   the   utmost   efforts.     Although   it 
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may  not  be  fully  accomplished  by  those  who  l^egiii 
it,  every  breeder  should  keep  its  importance  in 
mind,  for  every  slight  improvement  will  be  to  his 
advantage  and  in  the  end  the  unqualified  success  of 
the  business  will  be  assured. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  make 
further  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  fur-farming, 
from  those  actually  engaged  in  the  business,  or  who 
may  wdsh  to  secure  l)reeding  stock,  raised  in  cap- 
tivity, I  give,  below,  a  list  of  several  already  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  : — 

John  Beetz,  Piastre  Bale,  Co.   Saguenay,  P.Q. 

Holt,  Renfrew^  &  Co.,  Quebec,  Que. 

J.  C.  Calhoun,  Gaspe  Basin,  P.Q. 

(leo.  Rjchmond,  Gaspe  Basin,  P.Q. 

The   Cascapedia  8ilv(M'   J)lack  I'ox   Co.,  Limited- 

The  Chas.  Dalton  Black  and  Silver  Fox  Co., 
Tigmsh,  P.E.I. 

B.  I.  Kaynor,  Alberton,  P.E.I. 

J.  H.  Hunter,  Alberton,  P.E.I. 

Capt.  Champion,  Alberton,  P.E.I. 

J.  T.  Profitt,  Alberton,  P.E.I. 

Harry  Lewis,  Alberton,  P.E.I. 

Jas.   Tuplin,  Black  Banks,  P.E.I. 

Frank  F.  Tuplin,  Summerside,  P.E.I. 

Hubert  Howatt,   Smnmerside,  P.E.I. 

A.  C.  Saunders,  Summerside,  P.E.I. 

Maritime  Black  and  Silver  Fox  Co.,  Central 
BcHieque,  P.E.I. 

T.  H.   Smith,  Trvon,  P.E.I. 

F.  G.  Lang,  Tryon,  P.E.I. 

]^r.  Huston,  Kensington,  P.E.I. 

A.  E.  MacLean,  Sunny  Brae  Fai'm,  South 
West,  P.E.I. 

Spring  Park  Fox  Co.,  Charlottetown ,  P.E.I. 

Thos.  Carruthers,  Summerside,  P.E.I. 

T.    L.    Bowerman,    Wvoming,    Out. 
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Samuel  Tjiicas,  Wyomino-,  Ont. 

R.  B.  and  Tj.  V.  Croft,  Middlovillo,  Ont. 

Coverdale  Fox  ]^'ann,  Tjtd.,  Head  Office,  Cover- 
dale,  Albert  Co..  N.B. 

The  (iulqiiac^  F^laek  Fox  Breeding  Co.,  Ltd., 
Head  Office,  Woodstock,  Carleton  Co.,  N.B. 

Monctoii  Black  F\)xes,  Ltd.,  Head  Office,  Monc- 
ton,    \\^(^stinorland   Co.,   N.B. 

Murra}^  Corner  Black  Fox  Co.,  Ltd.,  Head  Office, 
iNIui-ra}^   Corner,   Westmorland   Co.,   N.B. 

New  Brnnswick  Tnplin-Trving  Black  Foxes, 
Ltd.,  Head  Office,  Bnctonche,  Kent  Co.,  N.B. 

Northern  Foxes,  Ltd.,  Head  Office,  Black's  Har- 
bour, Charlotte,  N.B. 

The  Provincial  Fox  Co.,  Ltd.,  Head  Office, 
Westfield,  King's  Co.,  N.B. 

SackviUe  Black  F^oxes,  Ltd.,  Head  Office,  Sask- 
ville,  Westmorland  Co.,  N.B. 

The  Scotch  Settlement  Fox  Banching  Co.,  Ltd., 
Head  Office,  City  of  Moncton,  N.B. 

Fnndy  Fox  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

MINK  FARMING. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  fur,  the  domestic 
raising  of  Alink  promises  large  returns  to  the  Cana- 
dian fur  farmer.  The  success  of  the  Mink  farm  at 
Lac  Chaud  has  already  been  referred  to. 

The  Mink  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  the  dark- 
est colored  and  most  valua])le  known.  The  animals 
are  easily  raised  in  captivity,  provided  they  are 
given  ])lenty  of  space  and  furnished  with  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  those  to  wdiich  they 
are  accustomed  in  their  natural  surroundings. 

Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
beginner  will  be  in  procuring  the  parent  stock.  On 
this  account,  rather  high  prices  are  charged  for  live 
animals  by  those  who     have     successfully     reared 
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^them.     If  these  can  be  afforded,  it  will  pay  to  pur- 
chase such  stock,  however,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  taming  the  captured  wild    stock,    unless    taken 
\^']ien  quite  young. 

The  best  time  to  secure  young  wild  mink  is  in 
May  or  June,  when  they  commence  to  run  with 
their  mothers.  When  the  trails  of  the  animals  can 
be  found  by  th(3  side  of  the  streams  at  this  time  of 
the  year  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  track  them  to 
their  nest  in  a  high  bank.  The  young  ones  may 
then  be  dug  out,  or  they  may  be  secured  as  they 
leave  the  hole. 

At  Lac  Chaud  some  sixty  mink  have  been  ac- 
commodated in  an  enclosed  space  of  a  hundred  feet 
square.  The  fencing  consists  of  wire  netting  of 
about  a  half  inch  mesh.  This  mesh  should  never 
exceed  an  inch,  or  the  young  mink  will  be  able  to 
escape  through  it.  The  enclosure  at  Lac  Chaud  is 
at  present  being  enlarged  to  a  length  of  2,000  feet 
and  a  width  of  1,500  feet.  Tt  is  estimated  that 
there  w^ill  then  be  acconunodation  there  for  three 
thousand  mink.  The  outer  enclosure  of  this  mink 
fann  is  now^  being  made  of  cemeiit  and  will  be 
eight  feet  high. 

Those  who  intend  t-o  tiy  this  industry  cannot  do 
better  than  to  obtain  ])ermission  to  visit  the  farm 
at  Lac  Chaud  or  to  make  enquiries  of  its  secretary, 
Mr..  J.  M.  Marcotte,  61  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Mon- 
treal . 

The  enclosure  at  that  place  includes  several 
rough  hillsides,  in  which  the  mink  can  make  nests 
similar  to  those  which  they  construct  in  their  wild 
state.  A  small  part  of  the  lake  wdiere  the  island 
slo]:)es  down  into  it  is  also  included  in  the  preserve, 
in  order  to  provide  the  animals  wdth  fresh  water  for 
drinking  and  for  swimming  exercises. 

A  large  number  of  small  roofed  houses  have  been 
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constructed  in  the  face  of  various  cliffs  in  the  en- 
closure, to  which  the  animals  are  fond  of  resorting, 
and  in  which  they  make  the  nests  for  their  young. 

The  mating  season  for  mink  is  during  the  first 
half  of  ^Nlarch,  and  the  young  are  born  six  weeks 
later.  They  vary  in  number  from  four  to  six  and 
are  born  without  fur,  being  blind  for  the  first  four 
or  five  weeks  of  their  lives.  They  are  quite  active 
and  as  playful  as  kittens.  Though  they  are  only 
weaned  when  eight  to  ten  wrecks  old,  the  mother 
connnences  to  teach  them  to  eat  meat  as  soon  as 
they  can  see.  Up  to  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months  they  are  fed  by  the  mother  on  frogs,  fish, 
mice,  etc.,  after  which  they  are  left  to  shift- for 
themselves.  The  young  soon  learn  to  do  their  own 
hunting.  They  do  not  pair,  diifering  in  this  res- 
pect from  foxes. 

^link  are  strictly  carnivorous  animals  and  always 
prefer  fresh  food.  They  are  fond  of  fish,  but 
should  have  some  occasional  varieties  of  diet,  and 
will  eat,  greedily,  rabbits,  partridges,  squirrels, 
muskrats,  mice,  bird's  eggs  and  poultry,  if  they  can 
get  them. 

SKUNK  FAKMING. 

The  demand  for  the  fur  of  the  skunk  has  in- 
creased very  considerably  during  the  last  few  years 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  which  is  dyed 
and  made  up  into  high  grade  garments,  being  usual- 
ly sold  under  the  name  of  Alaska  Sable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  demand  for  this  fur  is  in  excess 
of  the  supply.  Skunk  skins,  which  not  very  long 
ago  w^ere  sold  for  50c.  to  75c.  each,  would  now^ 
bring  $2.00  to  $5.00  apiece. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  natural  repugnance  ^o 
a  very  close  acquaintance  with  this  animal,  whether 
in  captivity  or  in  its  wdld  state,  because  of  its  offen- 
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sive  odor.  It  is  now  perfectly  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  this  scent,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
defense  with  which  nature  has  supplied  it,  is  only 
employed  when  the  animal  is  alarmed  or  frightened, 
and  that  in  captivity  there  is  no  trouble  whatever 
from  this  source,  because  the  skunks  soon  become 
quite  tame,  and  learn  by  experience  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  alarm.  They  can  then  be  quite 
easily  approached  and  when  firmly  taken  up  by  the 
tail  can  be  safely  carried  for  any  distance. 

The  value  of  a  skunk  skin  depends  chiefly  on  its 
size  and  markings,  and  buyers  grade  them  entirely 
by  the  amount  of  black  fur,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  skin  is  prime  and  w^ell  handled.  In  breed- 
ing them,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  select  those 
with  the  largest  amount  of  black  fur  and  to  weed 
out  as  much  as  possible  those  containing  many 
white  markings. 

The  mating  season  of  this  animal  is  in  February 
and  early  March  and  the  young  are  born  in  the  enc], 
of  April  or  in  May.  There  are  usually  from  four  to 
ten  young  ones  in  a  litter,  but  occasionally  the 
number  is  larger. 

Not  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  raise 
these  animals  in  captivity  have  proved  successful. 
Failure  has  sometimes  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  requirements  and 
often  from  over-crowding  the  animals  or  from  lack 
of  capital  to  conduct  the  enterprise  on  a  sufficiently 
large  and  remunerative  scale.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  large  profits  are  not  made  by  skunk 
farming  on  a  small  scale ,  it  might  be  wise  for  those 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience  with  the  ani- 
mals, to  devote  at  least  one  season  to  experimenting 
with  them  in  a  small  w^aj^ ;  say,  for  instance,  with 
two  dozen  females  and  six  males.  These  might  re- 
ceive every  possible  attention  and  careful  study  un- 
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(lor  all  conditions,  without  materially  interfering 
with  other  operations  on  the  farm. 

When  success  has  heen  assured  in  the  care  of  a 
small  number,  the  enclosure  and  the  number  of  its 
inuiates  may  be  enlarged.  It  has  been  said  that  to 
make  a  success  of  the  industrj^,  one  should  have  at 
k^ast  $2,500  to  start  with.  One  acre  of  ground  will 
accommodate  100  females  and  25  males.  The  outer 
enclosure  may  be  of  wire  with  a  mesh  of  not  more 
than  one  inch  and  a  half,  for  th6  young  animals  will 
escape  through  a  two  inch  mesh.  The  wire  should 
be  tm-ned  in  over  a  couple  of  feet  some  distance 
])elow  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  should  be  seven 
feet  high  and  turned  in  at  the  top  as  described  in 
the  chapter  on  fox  farming.  If  preferred,  the  outer 
fence  or  at  least  its  lower  portion,  may  be  made  of 
cement.  It  is  desirable  to  enclose  either  a  spring 
or  a>  ])ortion  of  a  small  stream  or  corner  of  a  lake  in 
the  skunk  ranch,  but  the  ground  should  be  of  a 
sandy  and  dry  nature,  possessed  of  a  gradual  slope, 
so  that  it  will  drain  easily.  If  the  enclosures  are 
too  small,  the  animals  will  be  infested  with  fleas, 
ticks,  etc.  The  interior  of  the  enclosures  should 
be  divided  into  compartments.  Wire  netting  may 
be  used  for  these  fences,  but  they  need  not  be  so 
high  as  the  outer  enclosure.  The  largest  compart- 
ment will  be  for  the  females  and  there  should  be  a 
smaller  one  for  the  males,  and  another  for  the 
young  animals  after  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  each  breeding  compartment  a 
number  of  dens  should  be  made  by  digging  trenches 
and  covering  them  over  at  the  top.  This  is  prefer- 
al)le  to  the  use  of  boxes,  barrels  and  pens  with 
board  floors.  The  dens  should  be  deep  enough  to 
be  frost-proof. 

Skunk  require  plenty  of  food  and  to  have  it  at 
regular  intervals.     A   mixed   diet   is   desirable   and 
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should  be  partly  animal  and  partly  vegetal)le.  They 
will  eat  almost  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish,  table 
scraps,  wild  berries,  ripe  fruit  and  green  Indian 
corn.  If  near  a  slaughter-house,  plenty  of  offal  can 
be  obtained  and  old  worn-out  horses  make  good 
food.  It  has  been  claimed  that  300  skunk  will  eat 
two  horses  in  a  week.  If  the  farm  is  located  near  a 
large  town  or  city,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers 
will  generally  save  table  scraps,  stale  bread,  etc.,  on 
request,  if  regularly  called  for. 

Farmers  will  often  be  glad  to  have  their  dead 
poultry  and  other  stock  removed.  Unless  skunks 
are  well  fed  they  will  sometimes  eat  their  own 
young. 

MUSKEAT  FARMING. 

The  demand  for  muskrat  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Not  only  is  this  fur  largely  employed  in  thci 
making  of  fur-lined  garments,  but  when  dyed  is  ex- 
tensively sold  as  Hudson  seal. 

Muskrats  are  easily  raised  and  increase  rapidly. 
They  often  make  their  homes  in  the  banks  of 
canals,  fish  ponds,  etc.,  coming  from  nearby  waters 
of  their  own  accord.  These  localities  seem  to  be 
ideal  places  for  muskrats  and  instead  of  leaving,- 
they  remain  year  after  year,  even  though  they  are 
trapped  and  the  property  owmers  resort  to  other 
means  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Muskrats 
are  not  afraid  of  civilization,  and  do  well  in  thickly 
settled  sections  where  there  are  rivers,  creeks, 
lakes,  ponds,  marshes,  etc.  They  seem  to  thrive 
in  their  natural  state  where  they  have  water  and 
food,  and  on  some  ponds  hundreds  are  caught  an- 
nually. If  the  water  where  the  animals  are  is 
naturally  productive  of  muskrat  food,  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves  unless  the  numbers  are  too 
large  and  they  consume  the    entire    food    supply. 


JRaisers  should  guard  against  this  by  feeding,  as 
the  natural  supply  should  be  protected  so  as  to  help 
furnish  the  food  supply  year  after  year. 

Lakes,  ponds,  etc.,  that  abound  in  wild  rice, 
flags  and  lilies,  etc.,  make  an  ideal  home  for  musk- 
]*ats,  as  they  are  fond  of  the  wild  rice  seed  and 
I'oots,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  flags  and  lilies,  on 
which  they  feed  when  the  surface  is  frozen  over. 
Artichokes  should  also  be  started,  as  muskrats  are 
fond  of  them,  and  pumpkins,  which  are  so  easily 
grown  in  this  country,  make  excellent  food.  Those 
who  expect  to  raise  this  fur-bearer  should  take  into 
consideration  that  little  or  no  fencing  is  required  on 
lakes,  ponds  and  creeks  if  proper  food  grows  there. 
If  the  feed  is  not  there,  the  prospective  raiser 
should  see  that  it  is  started  at  once  by  sowing  wild 
rice  seed  and  transplanting  some  flags  and  lily  roots 
to  his  muskrat  waters.  In  fact,  the  prospective 
muskrat  raiser  should  have  the  food  supply  well  un- 
der way  before  the  rats  are  bought  or  secured,  or 
they  will  destroy  it. 

There  are  hundreds  of  places  in  this  province 
that  can  be  converted  into  ideal  "muskrat  pre- 
serves" by  a  little  work,  especially  low,  marshy 
land  on  which  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  to  be 
dammed.  Such  a  place  would  require  a  wire  fence 
around  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  fence 
around  several  rods  back  from  the  water,  as  there 
would  then  l)e  no  danger  of  the  animals  burrowing 
under  it.  The  fence  should  be  of  five-foot  wire, 
one  foot  in  the  ground. 

The  breeding  habits  of  the  muskrat  are  different 
from  those  of  other  fur-bearing  animals,  as  they 
will  have  three  litters  in  a  season.  The  first  is 
born  ill  April,  and  there  will  be  from  six  to  nine 
young.  It  is  claimed  that  the  female  of  the  first 
litter  will  also  bear  young  that  season  and  this  ac- 


counts  for  the  small  rats,  or  kits,  caught  diiriri^" 
the  fall  season. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  animals 
should  increase  in  numbers  very  rapidly,  but  they 
have  many  enemies  other  than  man,  and  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  muskrats  born  in  a  season  never 
reach  maturity.  With  the  exception  of  man,  their 
greatest  enemies  are  the  birds  of  prey,  such  as 
owls,  hawks,  buzzards,  etc.,  but  chiefly  the  owl, 
as  it  is  a  nocturnal  bird  and  has  a  fine  opportunity 
to  capture  the  unwary.  The  fox  frequently  makes 
a  capture,  as  does  also  the  mink  and  otter. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  small  animals  in  the  trapper's  catch. 
These  are  the  young  muskrats,  for  while  they  grow 
rapidly  the  first  summer,  it  requires  several  years 
for  them  to  attain  full  size,  yet  they  class  No.  1  the 
first  season.  The  old  animals  are  larger  and  their 
fur  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  j^oung.  For 
those  who  raise  the  animals  there  would  be  less 
trouble  from  catching  young  and  innnature  rats. 

BEAVEE  AND  OTTEE. 

Though  both  the  beaver  and  the  otter  have  done 
well  in  captivity,  both  in  zoos  and  when  kept  "js 
pets  by  private  individuals,  few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  raise  them  in  domesticitj^  on  a  large  scale. 
Yet  the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  their  furs  and 
their  diminishing  numbers  in  many  sectioiis  of  th(^ 
country  naturally  suggest  the  farming  of  them  (»n 
a  large  scale. 

For  such  an  industry  considerable  territory 
would  be  necessary.  The  beaver,  in  particular, 
must  be  given  its  natural  surroundings,  with  wood- 
ed land,  where  its  natural  food,  ]ioplar,  birch,  wil- 
low  and   alder   are   plentiful,   and   a   pool  on   some 


quiet  little  stream  bordered  by  a  large  tract  of  for- 
est would  iirovc^  an  ideal  location.  Amid  such  sur- 
roundings the  beaver,  once  established,  would 
tln'ivc^  and  nndtiply  and  would  require  neither  food 
nor  attention. 

Ottcvr  live  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
beaver,  and  would  thrive  in  the  same  park  or  en- 
closure. It  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  them  a 
constant  supply  of  food,  however,  l)y  keeping  cer- 
tain ponds  well  stocked  wiih  the  fish,  frogs,  etc., 
upon  whicdi  they  thrive. 

Vim   FAiariNG    IN  lUTSRIA. 

KH'orts  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  the 
farming  of  Black  and  Silver  foxes  into  Eussia,  and 
contracts  have  already  been  signed  for  the  shipment 
of  young  l)reeding  stock  from  Canada  to  that  coun- 
try. 

^r.  Vladiiriir  Generosolf,  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment Agricultural  Assistant  Commissioner  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  furnishes  the  writer  wdth  the  fol- 
lowing information  : — 

"One  or  two  years  ago,  experiments  were  made 
in  raising  Sables  in  Eussia,  but  without  success. 
I  think  the  causes  of  failure  were  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals  and  the  use  of  too  small  en- 
closures. Sable  hunting  and  trapping  are  now 
pi'ohil)ited  for  tw^o  j^ears.  The  peasants  in  the 
Altai  region  of  Central  Siberia  are  raising  Altai 
wapiti  (called  in  Eussia  'maral')  for  their  horns. 
These  horns  are  known  under  the  name  of  'panti' 
when  l)loody  inside  and  covered  with  velvet,  and  are 
sold  to  Chinese  merchants  for  medicinal  purposes, 
at  very  high  prices,  often  from  $50.00  to  $150.00 
per  pair.  The  poor  animals  suffer  fearfully  when 
the  horns  are  cut  off  at  such  a  time,  but  usually 
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STRAND  MAGAZINE,  London.— "Fox  Farming"  (Anon.),  Nov- 
ember, 1912. 

STRATH  IE,  Rev.  R.  G.,  B.  D.— "The  Romance  of  the  Black 
Fox,"  in  "East  and  West,"  Toronto,  January  13th,  1912. 

TUPLIN,  FRANK  F.— "Fox  Kanching  in  Prince  Edward  Island." 
in  "The  Island  Patriot,"  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  August  12th, 
1912. 

WILI.SON,  J.   M.,  Jr.— "Florida  Fur  Farming,"  in  the  "Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,"  1897. 

"The  Canadian  Naturalist"  for  1857  and  following  years,  con- 
tains many  articles  descriptive  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  of 
Northern  Canachv,  and  other  references  thereto  may  Ix;  found  in 
A.  P.  Iiow's  "Account  of  the  I^abrador  Peninsula,"  in  Cart- 
wright's  "Journal  during  a  residence  of  nearly  16  years  on  the 
coasts  of  Labradoi',"  and  in  Sir  John  Richardson's  "Fauna 
Boreali-Americana." 


